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AGAIN CHOICE OF CHAMPION PLOWMEN! § 


Firestone 


* 





Graeme Stewart, using 


Firestone Ground Grip Tires, 
took first place among the 
American plowmen in the 
International Plowing Match 
at Davenport, Iowa. 





Nelson LeVee, with Firestone 
Ground Grip Tires on his 
tractor, took first place in the 
Prize Winners’ Class at Big 
Rock and also finished first in 
the Men’s Class at Lily Lake. 





Clarence Schoger took first 
place in the Older Boys’ Class 
at Wheatland, first place in the 
Boys’ Class at Lily Lake and 
first place in the Men's Class 
at Big Rock on Firestone 
Ground Grip Tires. 


Carl Hagemann, National 
Champion of 1939, finished 
first in the Prize Winners’ Class 
at Troy on Firestone Ground 
Grip Tires. 





GROUND GRIP TIRES 








MORE FARM TRACTORS ARE EQUIPPED 


* USED BY AMERICAN CHAMPION AT DAVENPORT ~ 
* USED BY ALL THREE CANADIAN CHAMPIONS 


* USED BY 13 OUT OF 19 FIRST PRIZE WINNERS AT 
WHEATLAND, TROY, LILY LAKE AND BIG ROCK 


ALL tractor tires give good service when the ground is dry 
and hard. But what every farmer wants is a tractor tire that will 
dig in and give super-traction when the ground is soft and the 
grass is wet and slippery. The question is: “What tire gives 
greatest traction in all soil conditions?” And the answer is given 
by America’s champion plowmen. For years most of the winners 
in all the plowing matches have used Firestone Ground Grip 
Tires. And again this year, Firestone Ground Grip Tires were 
the choice of champion plowmen. 


Alex. Black, using Firestone 
Ground Grip Tices. won 
Grand Championship on both 
sod and stubble at International 
Plowing Match held at 
St. Thomas, Canada. 


Whether you are buying a new tractor or putting new tires on 
your present tractor, be’sure you get Firestone Ground Grips, 
the only tires made with triple-braced traction bars. This patented 
feature gives them such superior performance that more farm 
tractors are equipped with Firestone Ground Grip Tires than 
with any other make. 





Listen to the Voice of Firestone with Richard Crooks, Margaret 
Speaks and the Firestone Symphony Orchestra, under the direction 
of Alfred Wallenstein, Monday evenings, over N. B. C. Red Network. 
















Fred Timbers, ~~ on 
sod in the Canadian Matc 

also used Firestone Groun 

Grip Tires. 





George Hawstrawser, runner- 
up on stubble in the Canadian 
Contest, won_on Firestone 
Ground Grip Tires. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 

Without obligation on my part, please send me 
(check below): 

CD Information about the Firestone Farm Tire 
Payment Plan. 

0 Full details on changing over my farm wagon or 
spreader. 

0 Please demonstrate Firestone Ground Grip 
Tires with my own tractor on my own farm. 
Make and model of tractor...........000eesee8 
Please demonstrate on. ..........-.-0005 (date) 
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WITH FIRESTONE 








GROUND GRIP TIRES THAN WITH ANY OTHER MAKE 








Copyright, 1940, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co 
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You save money on 
every tankful you spray with a BEAN 


58 years ago BEAN built the first high- 
pressure spray pump for orchard use. 
From that day to this, BEAN has remained 
first. 

“Keep them first ... build them better... 
refine ... improve ... develop!” This has 
been the policy of BEAN.engineers down 
through the years. And today, the BEAN 
line represents the most advanced in 
sprayer design and construction. 

Built for continuous trouble-free opera- 
tion at full-rated capacity. 

Built for top efficiency and downright 
economy in your spraying. 


SIGN and send the coupon for complete BEAN Sprayer Catalog 


3 se A N SPRAYERS 
Better Ways 





Built to give you real crop protection and 
to make your BEAN the best sprayer in- 
vestment on the market. 

It’s not any one feature that makes the 
BEAN better. It’s the in-built quality, pre- 
cision production and sound workman- 


ship all the way through. Fifty-eight years 


experience is built into every BEAN, and 
every year of the fifty-eight has made its 
contribution to BEAN leadership. 

You'll do better spraying, do it without 
trouble and do it at less cost with a 1941 
BEAN. Talk with your nearest BEAN dealer 
or write direct to us. 


WE BUILD a complete line of 
Power Sprayers, four-wheel 
and tractor-pull, in15-, 20-, 
30-, 35- and 55-gal. capac- 
ities. Pumps designed partic- 
ularly for today’s high pres- 
sures. Also power & traction 
Crop Sprayers and Dusters, 
Cleaners and Graders for 
both orchard and row crops. 
WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION 





JOHN BEAN MFG. CO. pivision of Food Machinery Corporation 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


KIND OF FRUIT. 


15 Hosmer Street, Lansing, Michigan 
104 West Julian Street, San Jose, California 


‘Please send your 1941 Sprayer Catalog to: 


No. OF ACRES 





AN builds the BEST! 
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THE SELF-CLEANING TRACTOR TIRE 


pose center —no mud 
Look at the lugs 
= that tire. Each one 
is separate. No pockets 
where earth can pack. 


Even spacing —ne jerks. 
See how those lugs are 
placed — with plenty of 
between them — and 
spaced the same. That 
es an even pull — no 
jerks to start slipping. 


Buttressed base — 
lug tear. Those lugs = 
broader at the bottom 
than at the top — each 
one is self-reenforced. 
No need to join them to- 
weed to hold them on. 
ey’re strong enough to 


~z-z~- 
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> the NATIONAL PLOWIN 
CONTEST 






FRED TIMBERS rolled to victory on GOODYEAR TIRES 


HE place was Davenport, Iowa. The 

date was October 29, 1940. And the 
contest included 16 crack plowmen of the 
United States and Canada. 


But that didn’t faze Fred Timbers—whose 
tractor was mounted on Goodyear Sure- 
Grip Tractor Tires. 


His self-cleaning tires dug right in and 
pulled — pulled his tractor and plow to a 
victory of 92.95 points out of a possible 100! 


The winner handled his tractor so skil- 
fully—and with such ease—that he won 
the admiration not only of 
the spectators but also of 
his fellow contestants. 


Fred Timbers is no “green- 
horn”! Six times he has 
won the International 
Plowing Championship in 
Canada. Now he adds the 
title of American Plow- 
ing Champion. And here’s 
what he says of Goodyear 
Sure-Grips: 





OSCAR, THE SCARE- 
CROW, SAYS, “YOU 
CAN'T BEAT A SELF- 
CLEANING TRAC- 
TOR TIRE FOR GRIP 
AND PULL.” 


THE GREATEST NAME 


N N 
S 

S : 
S S 
NS S 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


“I have learned through personal experi- 
ence that tractors with rubber tires can 
do more work in a day—plow more acres 
at less cost than tractors on steel wheels 
—and I have observed that farmers in 
increasing numbers are equipping their 
tractors, new and old, with Goodyear 
Sure-Grip tractor tires. 
“There are definite reasons for this grow- 
ing popularity. Many farmers have 
apparently learned, as I have, that the 
Goodyear Sure-Grip is one tire that has 
a self-cleaning tread without corners or 
pockets that catch and hold dirt—a tread 
that is able to bite its way through soft 
going without slipping.” 
FRED TIMBERS 
Stouffville, Ontario, Canada 
No wonder Fred Timbers, as well as thou- 
sands of other farmers all over the country, 
chooses Goodyear Sure-Grips. They know 
Goodyears are the surest-footed, hardest- 
pulling tires — in all kinds of soil — that 
money can buy! 
P.S. For your car or truck there is a com- 
plete range of Goodyear tires and they 
cost far less than you imagine. 














SURE-GRIP- the Self-Cleaning Tractor Tire 


DECEMBER, ! 
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~~ : CANADIAN APPLE INVASION . . . 


Closeups at 50th Anniver- A P 
Aeeting of Connecti PPLE growers in Canada turned to American markets at the beginning of 


Society : the season when normally large exports of British Columbian apples to British 
possessions were cut off due to the war. 





Western Style 
As a result, 466,000 bushels of apples were shipped to the United States 
during the period September 7 to November 9, which meant lower prices 
for many American growers. During the same period last year, Canadian 
exports here were only 12,000 bushels. National Apple Institute, the Apple 
Growers National Planning Committee and various regional groups were 
quick to object on behalf of the grower but no conclusive action was taken 
by Washington officials. 





As we go to press, Canadian shipments have dropped off and the situa- 
tion has quieted... However, no one can forecast accurately what future 
months will bring and United States growers should again stand ready to 
demand protection if more Canadian apples flood our markets. 


FRUIT AND THE YULETIDE ... 





Curistmas time in particular brings to the store windows and to our tables 
fruits from the far corners of the Earth. Speedy and improved methods 
of transportation make it possible to enjoy exotic fruits as well as those from 
the remote corners of our own country and attest to the significant fact that 
the World is still our Garden. 


The entire world production of fruits is approximately 66 million tons and 
is exceeded only by corn, wheat and oats. Wine grapes lead all others with 
45 per cent of the total. Apples comprise 13 per cent, oranges 10, pears 5, 
plums 4, bananas 3 and all others 20 per cent. 


The most important and probably the most widely grown tree fruit in 
the world is apples. Their world production is slightly upward, although in 
the United States there is a gradual decline. 


A CHRISTMAS PRAYER... 


W: started to write "Peace on earth, good will to men". Then we paused, 
for in the light of what is happening in so many parts of the world today it 
seemed a futile message. Yet, Peace on earth, good will to men” is more 
than a Christmas prayer today—it is a cry for human survival which should 
be offered up by every one of us. 
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Here's More Good News for 


Our Second 
New Orchard 


Tractor Is Here— 
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The McCORMICK-DEERING O-6 


Last month we announced the Mc- 
Cormick-Deering O-4 Orchard and 
Grove Tractor. 

That announcement was only half of 
the good story for fruit growers. Now 
the new McCormick-Deering O-6 is 
ready. It looks so much like the Model 
O-4 that it's hard to tell them apart 
unless you see them side by side. 

The Model O-6 is larger than the 


O-4, in size and power. It is rated as 


a 3-plow tractor. On the job, it will 
plow from 9 to 13 acres a day, tandem- 
disk 30 to 40 acres a day, and do other 
drawbar jobs in proportion. Over-all 
height is low (59” at radiator). Wheel- 
base length is 76 inches. It has the same 
streamlined beauty, the same handy 
controls, the same comfortable seat, 
and the same efficient operation that 
you get in the Model O-4. 

And here's something else to re- 


member: you have a choice of two 
engines in the Model O-6—{I) a com- 
bination gasoline-distillate engine and 
(2) a high-compression engine for op- 
eration on high-octane gasoline. 

The nearest International Harvester 
dealer has O-4 and O-6 Tractors on 
display now. Look them over. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 





MCCORMICK-DEERING 
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By-A. M. MUSSER 


The Clemson (S.C.} Agricultural 
College 


Tue peach grower must get heavy 
production from his trees if he ex- 
s to make a profit . growing 
ches. Although most growers are 
not entirely dependent upon the peach 
crop for their total income, they must 
et at least good production in order 
to make a little profit or to break even. 
If the peach enterprise of the farm 
does not make a profit, the deficit must 
be borne by other crops and the gross 
returns from the farm are decreased. 
At the present time American fruit 


PRUNING PEACH TREES FOR HEAVY EARLY PRODUCTION 


growers have almost no export market 
for any kind of fruit. This creates 
greater competition in our domestic 
markets between the various fruits 
grown in this country, and if the total 
amount of fruit grown at the present 
time is to be sold in this country at a 
profit to the grower, it means that 
costs of production must be decreased. 
By increasing the yield per tree, the 
cost per bushel is reduced. For in- 
stance, if it is possible for a grower 
to increase the yield per tree by 25 
per cent, less trees and less acres will 
be needed to produce the same total 
yield. 

Under conditions in many orchards 
there is probably more opportunity to 
greatly increase the yield of young 
trees than of trees in full bearing. It 
is quite probable that very few grow- 
ers have picked more than one bushel 
per tree the third summer, and that 
not a very large number have picked 
even a bushel per tree at that age. 
Such yields would be obtained from 
trees which had made two seasons’ 
growth and were in their third season 
when the first crop was borne. Yields 
as mentioned above have been made, 
are being made and can be made. 

There are a number of reasons for 
low individual tree or individual or- 
chard yields, viz., inefficient control 
of insects and diseases, unsatisfactory 
soil conditions, growing the wrong 
variety, frosty sites, careless harvest- 
ing and picking methods which reduce 
the percentage of No. 1 fruit, too 
severe pruning of young trees, etc. 
The latter reason, that of severe prun- 
ing, is the cause of low production in 
too many orchards where the pruning 
has been so heavy that the trees have 
been practically reduced to a trunk 
with a few stubs each of the first two 
winters. The reasons advanced by 
many growers for this severe type of 
young tree pruning are that (1) such 


Pruning “produces thicker trunks” 
DECEMBER, 1940 





s ofte ISSUME nat 
which have been severely pruned 
are making more vigorous growth 
and a greater total growth than 
trees which were only lightly 
pruned, but if measurements are 
made, it will be found that the 
severely pruned trees only seem 
to be making more vigorous 


growth." 
2 


Photograph’ on right shows a three- 
year-old Halehaven after pruning. The 
tree has sufficient size and strength to 
hold up a crop of four to f'-2 bushels. 
Lightly pruned the first two winters. 














Photograph on the left shows a two-year-old Halehaven peach tree before pruning. Tags 
show where pruning cuts will be made. Photograph on the right shows the same tree after 
light pruning. Note stocky trunk and main branches. No heavy wood has been removed. 
This is the tree that has 1123 fruit buds and 2224 vegetative buds as described in text. 


and (2) “makes the trees stronger, 
more vigorous and better able to pro- 
duce heavier crops in future years.” 
However, what actually happens is 
that these trees which are severely 
pruned have trunks of smaller diam- 
eter than trees which are only lightly 
pruned at the end of the first and 
second years’ growth. 

One of the ways to decrease the cost 
of producing peaches by obtaining in- 
creased yields is to bring the trees into 
heavy bearing at as early an age as 
possible. Every grower knows that it 
is impossible to produce a large num- 
ber of fruits on a small tree, yet when 
one and two-year-old trees are severe- 
ly pruned, these trees at the beginning 
of their third season of growth are too 
small to support more than a few 
fruits. Since commercial orchards are 
planted for the purpose of making a 


profit, it is necessary for the owner 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


to begin making a profit as soon as 
possible, and one way to bring a peach 
tree into heavy bearing the third sum- 
mer is to prune the tree the first and 
second winters as little as possible. 

Suppose we investigate the reasons 
given by growers for pruning trees 
so heavily the first and second winters. 
All food from which every part of 
the tree is made is manufactured by 
the leaves. Obviously, the more leaves 
on a tree the more food is manu- 
factured in any one season and, the 
more food that is manufactured, the 
more growth is made. 

There are two general phases of 
plant growth: (1) vegetative and 
(2) reproductive. In the peach tree, 
after fruiting begins, these two phases 
of growth overlap to some extent, 
depending somewhat upon the variety. 
For example, the Mayflower variety 

(Continued on page 16) 
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CAMERA CLOSEUPS 


50th ANNIVERSARY MEETING 
CONNECTICUT POMOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


H. E. Baldwin, left, Fairfield County vice- 
president and newly elected State senator, 
discusses society matters with Charles B. 
Young, past president of Connecticut Pomo- 
logical Society and chairman of convention. 


George S. Butler, first secretary Above, top—Elijah Rogers places a special gold button ix _ 
of Connecticut Pomological So- the coat lapel of H. C. C. Miles, in recognition of Sects 
ciety, 1891 to 1897, finds many tary Miles’ distinguished service record. Above—Tom 0. 
interesting articles in AMERICAN Neill, left, manager of New York and New England 


FRUIT GROWER. Instituté, and Paul Stark, president of National Apple Indi. 7] 
tute, take healthy bites out of Connecticut-cut-grown ap | 
ples. Below, right—H. A. Rollins, Connecticut extension fruit | 
specialist, examines M. E. Pierpont's membership — 

: 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


Right—Some members who 
received buttons signifying 
25 or more years of mem- 
bership in the society. 
Left to right: A. B. Cook, 
B. G. Pratt, Elijah Rogers, 
G. A. Drew, H. W. Hatha- 
way, Mr. Miles. Below, left 
—Mark Bishop, left, society 
president, shakes hands with 
Secretary Miles. Below, 
center—Samuel Fraser of 
International Apple Asso- 
ciation and well-known New 
York fruit grower makes an 
important point during his 
speech. Below, right—Con- 
necticut Governor Raymond 
E. Baldwin speaking at an- 
niversary banquet. John 
Lyman examines apple gov- 
ernor has just handed him. 



























L IS perhaps misleading to indicate 
that there is a true “Western style” 
of pruning. Pruning is largely a 
matter of personal judgment, not 
only in any one section, or in any one 
orchard, or even with any one tree, 
but more properly with a given tree 
any one season. 

It should be kept in mind that per- 
haps no two growers in the State of 
Washington would be in entire ac- 
cord as to the details of pruning. In 
fact, any one grower, whether he 
realizes it or not, tends to slowly 
modify his pruning practices as the 
years go by, often swinging from 
“left” to “right” and back again. In 
this State, however, there are certain 
existing conditions that may have 
developed some points of view with 
respect to pruning. 

Most of the apple trees in the State 
of Washington originally were 
planted 20 feet apart. Subsequently, 
im most cases half of the trees were 
removed leaving those remaining 28 
feet apart on the diagonal. The trees 
continued to increase in size, and the 
planting distance is still so close that 
Tepressive pruning has been neces- 
Sary with most of the old apple 
orchards in order to avoid excessive 
Overlapping of branches of adjacent 
trees. 

DECEMBER, 1940 


PRUNIN 


WESTERN STYRE 


By E. L. OVERHOLSER 


State College of Washington 


Remember This Fundamental 


"A Fruit Tree ls as Old as Its Bearing Wood" 





Rule: 





One of the difficult problems in 
Central Washington is the control of 
codling moth in apple orchards. An 
annual recommendation for codling 
moth control fotgmany years has 
been, “Prune to permit proper wet- 
ting of all portions” of the tree, and 
so as to “spray the entire tree from 
the inside as well as outside.” An- 
other codling moth control recom- 
mendation is, “Give special attention 
to the top and inside of the tree in 
spraying.” Hence, while the trees 
generally were headed low and with 
numerous scaffold branches, most 
growers have gradually eliminated 
from the tree the numerous main 
branches originally present, leaving 
only three or four, to enable the 
sprayer to get inside and spray out- 
ward from the trunk. 

Thinning of apples is nearly uni- 
versally practiced 4n Central Wash- 
ington. In addition to thinning for 
size, color and regularity of bearing, 
an additional object is: “Thin to 
break clusters. Worms readily gain 
entrance where fruits touch.” Grow- 
ers, thinners, sprayers and pickers 
thus have come to a point of view 
that the trees should be kept open 
and low (Figure 1). This has tended 
to result in a relatively, severe prun- 


ing of mature, bearing trees. 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 








Figure 3—A young apple tree pruned 
during the first dormant seasons to fav- 
or obtaining three scaffold branches. 
To provide adequate spacing apart and 
spread, branches marked "X" may be 
retained. Suggested later pruning is 
indicated by lines. (All photos by 
Dr. J. C. iSnyder, -Extension Horti- 
culturist, Washington State College.) 


Originally, many of the old trees 
now in the orchards were headed 
relatively low and too many main 
branches were left. In some cases, 
from seven to nine main branches 
have been permitted to grow for a 
number of years (Figure 2). This 
excessive number, however, was 
somewhat reduced by pruning out 
two, three or four of the large 
limbs during succeeding years. Fur- 
thermore, many of the present old 
orchards are of original varieties, 
such as Arkansas Black, King 
David, Grimes and other varieties 
that have been top-worked with 
Delicious, Rome, Jonathan and 
Winesap. 

This discussion of apple tree prun- 
ing in the State of Washington will 
not report experimental evidence but 
will attempt to indicate actual prun- 
ing practices and points of view. 
This may best be done by indicating 

(Continued on page 19) 
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1 FIRST AID 


FOR BARK INJURIES 


Wound in trunk of fruit 
tree—perhaps tractor  in- 
jury—which needs protection. 


of injury is in shaping the 
wound with a sharp-bladed knife. 


After shaping the wound, 4 Having shaped and scraped 
the wood is carefully scraped the wound, the grower makes 


remove bits of _ bark. “4 Ptr a final critical examination. 


m Py 4 


a 





Experiments have proved 6 Applying the wound dress- 
that a streamlined, oval- " ing. Water asphalt emulsion 


shaped wound heals more quickly. or oil-cut asphalt paints are best. 


ULM 6 


miners 9 First step in taking care 
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By RICHARD T. MEISTER 


“1 

S OS! SOS! Pathogene army 
pouring in through bark break. 
»OS! 305!” 

If trees could express themselves 
they would frantically signal for 
help something like this when their 
bark, which is their first line of de- 
fense against disease, is injured. 

Pruning wounds, broken limbs, 
mice and rabbit injury, winter injury, 
cankers and abrasions by orchard 
implements, all damage the bark 
armor of the tree and make it easy 
for hordes of plant and animal para- 
sites and rot-producing organisms to 
enter the defenseless inside of the 
tree. 

To keep these invading disease- 
producing armies from damaging the 
trees, it is necessary to apply some 
protection to the broken bark. This 
must be done immediately, for every 
moment of delay means that spores 
of the harmful organisms will have 
more chance of getting into the 
wood. When this wood is exposed, 
it is even more liable to decay than 
lumber made from it because it is 
not thoroughly dried out like lumber 
and contains moisture on which dis- 
ease-producing organisms thrive. 

Before applying some substitute 
for the bark, the fruit grower must 
design the shape of the wound so 
that it will heal quickly. This means 
that some of the bark must be cut 
away so that the wound is made into 
an oval shape. Experiments have 
proved that a wound formed into this 
shape will heal more quickly than a 
wound left untouched or cut into a 
different pattern. 

Similar precautions must be taken 

(Continued on page 22) 
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7 The wound completely pro- 
tected with wound dressing; 
disease organisms cannot enter. 
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Above, left—Apple scab on lower surface of 
section of leaf. The scab fungus overwinters 
in the old fallen leaves as partly grown fruit- 
ing bodies. These fruiting bodies ripen in the 
early spring. Photograph by Dr. H. D. Pal- 
miter, New York State Experiment Station. 


Above—Applying the ground spray in the 
spring for the control of apple scab in over- 
wintering leaves. Spray rig pressures rang- 
ing from 400 to 600 pounds are used. 


Right—Out-of-State visitors journey to one of 
the test orchards to look over results of 
ground spraying for apple scab control, ex- 
perimented with during the past season in 
Delaware. Plant pathologists shown, left to 
right, are: Dr. R. H. Daines, New Jersey Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station; Dr. H. W. 
Thurston, Pennsylvania Agricultural Experiment 
Station; Dr. K. J. Kadow, University of Dela- 
ware, host; H. J. Miller and Dr. F. D. Kern, 


also of the Pennsylvania Experiment Station. 
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se A NEW SPRAY IS BORN 


By Dr. K. J. KADOW, Acting Head, 


Department of Horticulture and Associate Plant Pathologist, 
Delaware Agricultural Experiment Station 


As told to 


W. H. ZIPF 












—— 










| From half-a-dozen apple-producing states during 1939 came rumors of a 
relatively new spray, of a way to apply this spray to overwintering leaves on 
the ground in apple orchards. This word of a spray material that killed spores 
of apple scab while they were still in last year’s leaves on the ground inter- 
ested the horticulturists and plant pathologists at the Delaware Agricultural : 
Experiment Station, just as it probably caused considerable thought and in- ; 
quiry in other fruit sections throughout the country. ; 
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Bicause scab is one of the out- 
standing apple pests in Delaware, we : 
planned a series of experiments for : 
the past growing season in five com- 
mercial orchards located in different 
sections of the State. 

Materials used in the five orchards 
included two makes of a compound 
technically known as sodium dinitro 
ortho-cresylate, and a mixture of 
sodium nitrate with calcium arsenite. 
One of the sodium dinitro ortho- 
cresylates used in the experiments is 1 ig 
popularly known as Elgetol while the 
other has not yet been given a trade 
name. 

Using a regular spray rig, applica- 
tions. of the ground spray materials 
were made in the five Delaware apple 
orchards about the*time that buds 
started to open. From what we had 
heard earlier, and from this season’s 
(Continued on page 18) 
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LET'S BE [ RACTICAL. .. 


about our Spraying Problems 


A 


r 


Let’s take the gamble out of our spray- 
ing problems. We say “we’’ because 
when we sell you the materials for spray- 
ing we have a stake in the success of yoyr 
program. It isn’t a case of heads we win 
and tails you lose. 

To get down to cases, isn’t it high 
time to depend upon experience, instead 
of “hoping for miracles”? For example, 
in 1940 scab fungus was unusually severe 
in the principal apple growing sections 
east of the Rockies, whereas codling 
moth did not cause as much damage as 
in 1939. Scab was the major problem 
but, unfortunately, a great many grow- 
ers had poor results because they depended entirely upon 
wettable sulfurs for the control of scab in their com- 
plete schedule. 

We know from long experience that no wettable sulfur, 
used exclusively throughout the spraying season, will con- 
trol scab as effectively as lime sulfur under conditions 
of severe infection, principally because all wettable sul- 
furs lack proper adhesion and the sulfur particles are 
not fine enough to be as active as the sulfur compounds in 
lime sulfur. Why take chances on substitutes when, in the 
light of practical experience, it is known that lime sulfur, 
and particularly Dry Lime Sulfur, is today the most effec- 
tive fungicide to use on apples for scab control, just as we 
know that there is no satisfactory, dependable substitute, 
as yet, for Arsenate of Lead? 

' It is true there has been a decline in the use of Arsenate 
of Lead on apples because of the fixed tolerances on lead 
and arsenic residues and the fact that many growers re- 
duced the number of applications in order to meet the 
tolerances without having to wash ; others sprayed too much 
and could not wash off the residue without causing injury 
to the fruit. Now, however, since the tolerances of both 
lead and arsenic have been increased, growers can use 





Arsenate of Lead practically throughout the season without 
fear of not being able to pass government regulations on 
residue tolerances and, in extreme cases, can wash in clear 
water or brush without the use of acid baths. 

We know, and you know, that Arsenate of Lead is still 
the most dependable insecticide for the control of codling 
moth provided it is “straight” Arsenate of Lead, i.e., one 
that does not contain spreaders or deflocculators, which in 
our experience have shown themselves to be ineffective. 


Sherwin-Williams has manufactured a strictly pure 
98% Arsenate of Lead for 40 years and has advocated the 
use of suitable spreaders or stickers in the spray tank in suf- 
ficient quantities to increase the actual coverage and deposit. 
We know from practical experience that this practice has 
proved most successful in all apple sections where codling 
moth control has been a problem. 


Furthermore, we have developed ways and means of not 
only increasing the deposit but of also reducing the injury 
eaused by Arsenate of Lead to apple foliage through use of 
a zinc compound known as Safe-N-Lead, which actually 
neutralizes the water soluble arsenic in Arsenate of Lead, 
thus making it absolutely safe when used on apple foliage. 
We believe, in the light of actual experience, that this com- 
bination of S-W Arsenate of Lead and S-W Spralastic, 
together with the use of Safe-N-Lead, comes nearest to 
being the perfect spray for the control of codling moth than 
anything that has yet been developed. 

The Sherwin-Williams Company is continually spending 
many thousands of dollars in research work seeking to find 
an effective substitute for Arsenate of Lead that will not 
necessitate the maintenance of a residue tolerance, but until 
a satisfactory one has been developed we can only urge that 
you hold steadfast to a practical, proven program. 

Here, briefly, are recommendations which we honestly 
believe you will find to be the most practical, the most effec- 
tive, the most economical, the best for 1941 < 

The use of Dry Lime Sulfur in the pre-bloom sprays be- 
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cause these are most important for apple scab control. Dry 
Lime Sulfur should be used in these applications, because it 
isless injurious under all conditions than liquid lime sulfur. 
The use of Dry Lime Sulfur in the pre-bloom sprays should 
he followed with a schedule including a good wet- 

table sulfur such as S-W Mulsoid Sulfur. We 
recommend S-W Arsenate of Lead and Safe-N- 

Lead in the calyx spray and in the spray 10 days 

after the bloom. In the codling moth applications 

the best and safest combination is S-W Arsenate 

of Lead, with Spralastic and Safe-N-Lead. 

We do not advocate the use of a dormant spray on ap- 
ples unless there is some reason for spraying. If your 
orchard has red mite we would recommend a good oil 
emulsion such as S-W Free Mulsion to kill the aphis. If 
your apple or cherry orchard has been subjected to aphis 
damage, we would recommend that you use S-W Ortho- 
, Dinitro-Cresol spray. If your orchard is infested only 

with San Jose scale and red mite, spraying with S-W Free 
Mulsion is all that is necessary. 

Frankly, if none of the above mentioned insect pests and 
fungous diseases are present in your orchard, save your 
money and do not apply dormant sprays. That’s sound, 
honest advice, and we give it to you because we feel that 
this business of spraying is a partnership proposition. 
However, when you do find it necessary to control certain 
Insects and diseases, make it your business to buy only 
dependable, proven insecticide products. In short, don’t 
throw your profits away by spraying when there is nothing 
tospray for, or by buying “questionable” compounds when 
effective spraying is imperative. 


The Sherwin-Williams line of insecticides is a soundly 
practical one because we realize that the fruit grower is in 
business to produce high quality fruit at the lowest possible 
cost. With this idea always in mind, we serve the fruit 
growing industry with a complete line of products, each one 
of which has proved that it does do its job. 

Since we are partners in this business of spraying, we 
invite you to write us about your problems. We are in a 
position to give you the most up-to-date, complete and 
practical advice, and this we will do at any time—cheer fully 
—and to the very best of our ability. 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 


Insecticide Dept. 
101 Prospect Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
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CONNECTICUT—The business of fruit grow- 
ing was unmercifully torn apart before the 
eyes of 500 visitors to the Connecticut Pomo- 
logical Society's three-day convention, No- 
vember 12-14, in Hartford, and later slowly 
pieced together again while Connecticut 
growers analyzed each part and discussed how 
it could be bettered. 

Spraying, pruning, mulching, marketing and 
advertising were but a few of the ms Meson 
which were put under an information-dealing 
barrage of speeches and questions. 

This was the most successful convention in 
the long history of the society. It was dis- 
tinguished more by the many famous growers 
and technical men who came from all over 
the country than by the large number of 
growers present. 

Ohio was ably represented by Dr. J. H. 
Gourley, chief in horticulture, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, and associate editor, AMERICAN 
FRUIT GROWER, who spoke on "Orchard 
Soil Management, Past, Present and Future." 

From New York State came Samuel Fraser 
of International Apple Association fame who 
delivered a brilliant speech on “Our Chang- 
ing Apple Industry,” and Roy P. McPherson, 
who brought greetings from the New York 
State Horticultural Society. Drs. H. B. Tukey 
and R. M. Smock also represented the Em- 
pire State. 

Paul C. Stark, president, National Apple 
Institute, and celebrated nurseryman, at- 
tended as a representative of the American 
Pomological Society. Canada sent Prof. W. 
J. Tawse to tell growers how Canadians are 
meeting the marketing situation. 

Prof. M. A. Blake, chief in horticulture, 
New Jersey College of Agriculture, discussed 
peach growing and brought greetings from 
New Jersey. 

William H. Darrow, Vermont senator; J. 
W. Elton, president, New Hampshire Horti- 
cultural Society; Stanley Painter, Maine hor- 
ticulturist; Prof. W. R. Cole, secrefary, Mas- 
sachusetts Fruit Growers Association; and S. 
B. Steere, president, Rhode Island Fruit 
Growers Association, all brought greetings 
from their respective states. 


MINNESOTA—The big storm of November 
1! paralyzed highway transportation, making 
it impossible to hold the annual horticultural 
meetings scheduled for the 13th and [4th at 
St. Paul. New dates for the meeting have 
not yet been set. 

A severe outbreak of apple maggot in the 
Lake Minnetonka region this fall ruined al- 
most the entire crop from this area. Buyers 
quickly became wary and sought to fill their 
requirements from other sections of the State. 
It was a severe blow to growers in this heav- 
ily planted section which will be felt for 
some time to come. Growers in the southern 
section of the State for the most part har- 
vested a good crop of well colored and 
high quality fruit and prices held to a satis- 
factory level—J. D. WINTER, Sec’y, Mound. 


GEORGIA—W. H. Hightower of Thomaston 
was re-elected president of the Georgia 
Peach Growers Exchange at its recent annual 
meeting in Macon. Other officers re-elected 
included J. A. Middlebrooks of Haddock, C. 
W. Matthews of Woodland and D. C. Rumph 
of Montezuma, vice-presidents, and W. C. 
Bewley of Macon, secretary-treasurer-general 
manager. 

Secretary Bewley's report presented during 
the meeting covered such matters as poten- 
tial production by varieties in Georgia, the 
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Carolinas and other competing areas; the im- 
portance of growers making greater efforts to 
insure production of more desirable size and 
quality; mutual hail protection; motor truck 
and rail transportation of peaches to northern 
markets, and charges; probable increase in 
mass purchasing power. 

The meeting was held in co-operation with 
the meeting of the Georgia Association of 
Peach Growers, at which further efforts were 
advanced for a general peach marketing 
plan for the southeastern states. 


———————— 
e WILLIAM H.BAGGS ° 


A long and useful career in the fresh fruit 
and vegetable industry was abruptly ended 
on November 1!2 with the death of William H. 
Baggs, a director and former president of 
American Fruit Growers, Inc. Mr. Baggs had 
formerly been head of the International Apple 
Association and in recent years was a mem- 
ber of its executive committee. 
NN NS LINE 
VIRGINIA—The new 42,000-bushel capacity 
Rappahannock County Cold Storage Co-op- 
erative at Sperryville has already served its 
members, who are also members of the Rap- 
pahannock Co-operative Fruit Growers, to ex- 
cellent advantage. 

When the demand for apples suddenly 
slackened in mid-September, several thousand 
bushels of apples were stored as soon as they 
came off the packing lines. In a few weeks 
the fruit was moved out of storage at prices 
that not only covered the cost of the stay in 
cold storage, but netted the growers materi- 
ally more than if the fruit had been sold at 
time of packing. 

The cold storage has established a low 
rate for short holding apples which applies 
until there are no more apples to go into the 
storage in the place of those taken out. 

Having the storage convenient to the or- 
chards and packing house. is saving members 
about five cents per bushel hauling, it is re- 
ported. 





R. L. Winklepleck 


ACCEPTS NEW POST 


R. L. Winklepleck, secretary-treasurer of the 
Indiana Horticultural Society for over two 
and one-half years, has resigned that position 
to become agricultural agent with the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad. In this new capacity, 
Mr. Winklepleck will have charge of agricul- 
tural development in Indiana, Illinois and 
Missouri for both the B & O and Alton rail- 
roads, with headquarters at Springfield, Ill. 

AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


CALIFORNIA—Day & Young, well-known 
Santa Clara County pear packers and ship- 
pers, are this season entering the consumer 
gift package field. They will use a 15-pound 
net package put up in a fiberboard box ready 
for mailing and containing two layers of se- 
lected, wrapped Comice pears. Believing 
that this package is not only a good gift item 
but also a practical item for everyday use, 
the company is seeking to popularize the 
package among housewives and others who 
buy pears for immediate use. 


COLORADO—1In the experimental orchard of 


the State College Experiment Station in 


northern Colorado, 75 varieties of plums are 


being carefully watched to determine their | 


adaptability to Colorado's climate. 

The ‘performance of one of these varieties 
shows that it has greater resistance to winter 
injury than Moore's Arctic, the standard for 
hardiness. Its performance record to date also 
indicates that it has been the heaviest pro- 
ducer of any plum variety tested by the sta- 
tion. Production per tree during the past 
season—its sixth in the orchard—averaged 
one to one and one-half bushels of high 
quality fruit. , 

This excellent record was made by the 
Stanley, a blue prune-type plum, and Dr. L. 
R. Bryant, who is conducting the fruit tests, 
states, "We can recommend it fully." 


FLORIDA—Citrus growers are going to 
school this winter to. try to learn more about 
the fundamentals of marketing their vast crop. 
Schools in five cities have been planned by 
the State Agricultural Extension Service and 
Florida Citrus Growers, Inc., each school to 
be attended by not more than 15 interested 
growers who will later attempt to disseminate 
the information to other growers throughout 
the citrus area. 


INDIANA—The forthcoming annual meeting 
of the Indiana Horticultural Society at Indi- 
anapolis, December 10-12, will afford growers 
an opportunity to learn at first hand and from 
prominent speakers what growers in other sec- 
tions of the country are thinking about and 
doing. 

Dr. H. B. Tukey of the New York Agricultur- 
al Experiment Station will discuss, ‘What 
New York Growers Are Thinking About" and 
"Rootstocks for Fruit Trees." From Ohio 
State University will come Frank H. Beach, 
who will illustrate his discussion "Fruits of a 
Summer's Tour" with kodachrome slides. Mr. 
Beach, who is also secretary of the Ohio State 
Horticultural: Society, visited orchard areas 
throughout the Far West this past summer. A 
second talk by Mr. Beach will be on “Trends 
in Orchard Management Programs in Ohio.” 
These men will appear on the program De- 
cember 10 and 11. 

Discussion of spray problems is scheduled 
for the morning of December 12. Gold medals 
will be presented to Ferd Bolten, Linton; L. 
J. Doud, Wabash; V. V. Clarke, Bristol; Floyd 
Jacoby, Plymouth; Roy Tuttle, Greenfield; 
and P. D. Baldauf, Indianapolis, for the pro- 
duction of quality plus crops which graded 93 
to 96 per cent U. S. No. | in tree-run harvest 
sample. 

J. D. and Homer Coffing, Covington, will 
explain their unique method of handling men 
which resulted in thorough and satisfactory 
spraying. A grower discussion of "Harvest" 


spray results will be a part of the Thursday iy 
morning program.—MONROE McCOWN, | 


Acting Sec'y, Lafayette. 
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“Always Ready” 
For This Grower! 


"We bought a power takeoff Iron 
Age Victory sprayer last year and 
were surprised how easily the trac- 
tor handled it in the orchard, re- 
gardiess of the pressure used. We 
kept it working hard all summer, 
but were never held up for any rea- 
son. It's the easiest working pump 
we ever saw.'—A.C.F., Penna. 





VICTORY PUMPS are built in 6, 10, 14, 20 
and 37 gallon-per-minute capacities. Work- 
ing pressures are up to 600 Ibs. in the 6 
and 10 gallon; 1000 ibs. in the 14, 20 and 
37 gallon. Displacement efficiency is 
99.5% plus. 




















Hook up this Iron Age Power Takeoff sprayer to your 
tractor, fill the tank, and you're ready to go. 
Whether you're a large grower or small, 
the high pressure Iron Age sprayer, with 
its smooth-working, slow speed, long life 
Victory pump, assures you low-cost, effi- 
cient spraying. Farquhar makes an Iron 
Age sprayer for every grove and or- 
chard purpose. 


Write for New Sprayer Manual 


A. B. FARQUHAR CO., LTD., 


3034 Duke St., YORK, PA. 








RIDE or WALK 


-Standard 


GARDEN AnD 
SMALL FARM 


Pl Powerful 1 and 2 Cylinder Tractors 
Seed 


eo Small Farms, Gardeners, Flo: 


Monti 
and Lawns 


Ample Power for Field, . 
Haying and Truck 
Crop Tools. Run 
Pumps, Saws and 
Belt Machines. 


and Free Catalog |) i\9 \ 
STANDARD ENGINE CoO. 


inneapolis,Minn. NewYork,N.Y. Philadel; 
11 — Prathety 26 St. nas Marne st 








in CORRUGATED CASES 





Corrugated Cases, specially built to fit the 
being used with marked 


your name 
or , brilliantly color-printed, 
write for further details. The coupon is 
for your convenience. 

F Robert Gair Co., Inc., 155 E 44th St. W.Y.C. 

i Please send us more information about 








| corrugated cases for apples. ] 
Name 5 
Address I 
i City State. 
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don’t WORRY 


Why putupwith yearsof ABO 
needless discomfort and 
worry? ay 4 a Brooks 
Automatic Air Cushion. 
This marvelous appli- 
ance permits theopening 
toclose, yet-holds reduc- 
ible rupture securely, 
comfortably—day and a 
night. ‘thousands report amazing results. Light, 
neat-fitting. No hard pads orstiff springs to chafe 
or gouge. de for men, women and children. 
Durable, cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Never 
sold in stores. Beware of imitations. Write for 
Free Book on Rupture, no-risk trial order plan 
and proof of results. Correspondence confidential. 


BROOKS COMPANY, Depi.403-A, State St., Marshall, Mich. 





BIG PROF/TS 


oy: from SMALL FRUITS 


‘ruit and Trees. 
Complete assortment of Fruits and Orna- 

mentals. Catalog and Cultural Guide FREE. 
W. MN. SCARFF’S SONS, Box 31 New Cartisie, Ohie 


$699 Full Size 2 = 
Foop & HouséHoLp { 
PRODUCT ASST. &@ ? 
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* $6.00 Assortment of Products 
4383 Monmouth, 


TRAWBERRY PLANTS 


$2.75 PER THOUSAND 
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The Ackerman Nurseries, Box 28, Bridgman, Mich. 
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PRUNING PEACH TREES _ 
FOR HEAVY PRODUCTION 


(Continued from page 7) 


usually ripens its fruit before top growth 
has ceased and even before the fruit buds 
for next year’s crop have been formed. In 
comparison, a late variety like Lizzie 
(ripening 10 days to two weeks after Rj. 
berta) does not mature its fruit until after 

top growth has stopped and many fruit buds _ 
have already been formed. Thus, the food 

manufactured by the leaves is used for the 

development of different tissues at different 

times during each season. 

In general, for some weeks following the 
initiation of growth in spring the vegetative 
phase is dominant. New branches and new 
leaves are formed and the top of the tree jg 
growing rapidly. Most of the food many. 
factured by the leaves is being used for 
vegetative growth and very little growth js 
occurring in the root system, in thickening 
the trunk and branches or stored for next 
season’s growth. However, after top growth 
stops, reproduction is dominant. The leayes 
continue manufacturing food which from 
then on is used for root growth, formation 
of vegetative and fruit buds, growth in 
thickness of trunk and branches and for 
storage in various tissues to await the 
beginning of another season. Each vegeta- 
tive bud is potentially several leaves or a 
branch which will bear a number of leaves 
depending upon the length of growth made. 
Each fruit bud is a single potential fruit, 

When young trees are pruned so severely 
that only a small number of growing points ‘ 
(vegetative buds) remain, such trees will 
have a lesser number of leaves full grown 
shortly after the beginning of growth in 
the spring and the average life of these 
leaves will be shorter than a tree which has 
a large number of growing points. For ex- 
ample, a tree which begins a season with 
2500 growing points will have a great many 
more leaves full grown early that season 
than will a tree which begins the season 
with 250 growing points. 

It also follows that leaves which are not 
formed and do not reach full size until the 
middle of the summer or sometime in July 
have a shorter active life and manufacture 
less plant food and are therefore of less 
value to the trees than the leaves which 
reach full size early in the growing season. 

As stated above, it is largely during the 
latter half of the season that the food manu- 
factured by the leaves is used for ‘adding 
new tissue to the trunk and branches. Young 
trees pruned severely often continue vege- 
tative growth later in the season than trees 
pruned lightly. Such severely pruned trees 
use more of the manufactured food in 
making top vegetative growth and only a 
small portion is used for increasing thick- 
ness of the trunk and branches because there 
are fewer leaves per tree and because there 
is a shorter time between cessation of vege- 
tative growth and leaf fall. : 

Pruning young trees has both an invigor- 
ating and dwarfing effect, but the final effect 
of heavy pruning upon young trees 1s 
dwarfing. It is often assumed that trees 
which have been severely pruned are making 
more vigorous growth and a greater total 
growth than trees which were only lightly 
pruned, but if measurements are made it will 
be found that the severely pruned trees only 
seem to be making more vigorous growth. 
The severely pruned trees begin with fewer 
growing points in the spring and since 
root system has not been decreased by 
pruning as has the top, more moisture 
soil nutrients are available for each grow- 
ing point and hence each one of this smaller 


growth. As a rule, the growth from this 

smaller number of growing points is fairly 
close together and produces a dense tree 7 
which also necessitates a greater amount 01 = 
pruning the following winter than if the © 





growth was more spreading as would r 
from trees less severely pruned. a 
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In the spring of 1939 an 11-acre orchard 
was planted at Clemson College for the 
pu of conducting soil erosion and ‘cover 
crop experiments on land that had grown 
cotton, corn and oats for many years. This 
soil had not been highly fertilized and was 
in a rather poor state of fertility. In the 
summers of 1939 and 1940 summer cover 
crops were grown between the trees, allow- 
ing sufficient space for cultivation on two 
sides of the trees. Winter cover crops were 
grown last winter. All three of these cover 
crops were fertilized with 200 pounds of 
superphosphate and 50 pounds of muriate of 

tash per acre. In addition, the trees re- 
ceived one-half pound of sodium nitrate in 
4939 and one, pound in 1940, each made in 
two applications. 

The following rheasurements of the thick- 
ness of the trunk and the number of fruit 
and vegetative buds on these two-year-old 
trees should be of much interest. For ex- 
ample, one tree of the Lizzie variety has a 
trunk 2.46 inches in diameter. The branches 
have a spread of eight and one-half feet 
while the top is six feet in height. Surely 
a trunk of this diameter is sufficiently large 
to support the top. But the large number 
of buds on this tree is just as important. 
This fall 871 fruit buds and 1872 vegetative 
buds were removed when this tree was light- 
ly pruned. There remained on the tree 
1123 fruit buds and 2224 vegetative buds. 


From these figures it would appear that 
half the wood had been removed from the 
top, but this is far from the case, since a 
considerable amount of the wood removed 
was from the center of the tree. This latter 
wood was fairly thin in diameter but con- 
tained one or two fruit buds at every node, 
in addition to a leaf bud. Some of the 
laterals which were removed in the thinning 

‘process-also bore a great many buds of each 

kind. No heavy wood was removed. The 
terminals of the main branches were headed 
back to.a lateral growing away from the 
center of the tree. Many of the long un- 
branched laterals were headed back, the 
amount of heading depending upon their 
length and diameter, generally one-fourth 
to one-third, and practically all the lower 
branches were left on the tree. Of course, 
in some cases some of these lower branches 
were so low that they had to be shortened or 
removed entirely. , 


Now suppose this tree was severely 
pruned, how many buds would remain? 
Only 95 fruit buds and 143 vegetative buds! 
You can readily imagine how little fruit 
would now be obtained from this tree com- 
pared to the amount resulting from light 
pruning. As stated above, we have left 
after light pruning 1123 fruit buds. The 
size of the top is large enough to hold up 
at least one and one-half bushels of peaches. 
Certainly we have sufficient fruit buds to 
produce one and one-half bushels, counting 
from 200 to 250 peaches per bushel. With 
a tree of this size and strength, it would 
be poor management to cut the top back to 
95 fruit buds and 143 vegetative buds. 


An Elberta tree of the same age has a 
trunk 2.22 inches in diameter, a branch 
spread of seven feet and a total tree height 
of five and one-half feet. With 680 fruit 
buds and 837 vegetative buds removed by 
light pruning, 957 fruit buds and 1475 vege- 
tative buds or growing points were left. 
Following severe pruning only 104 fruit 
buds and 238 vegetative buds remained. In 
other words, severe pruning removed from 
this one tree 1461 fruit buds and 2074 vege- 
tative buds. This tree, before severe prun- 
ing, was sufficiently strong to hold up and 
grow to maturity at least one bushel of fruit 
(the third season) and with the large num- 
er of growing points remaining after a 
light pruning, sufficient vegetative growth 
could have been made the same season to 
enable it to hold up and mature around 
three bushels of fruit the fourth season. 
These figures show what is happening in 
many orchards and what can happen if- 
s¢vere pruning is not practiced. 
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| | reeommend the Ford 


Truck to any one wanting a good 
truek to do a lot of hard work” 


EDWIN HARRIS, farmer near Ririe, Idaho 





@ “We average 11.5 miles per gallon on oar Ford Trucks which is better 
than we have ever done with other equipment. The Ford Trucks help us 
and our neighbors get good prices for our crops and we consider the Ford 
Truck the best truck a farmer can buy.” L. C. Bryant, Lisman, Kentucky. 


@ “We have just received delivery on a 1940 158-in. C.O.E., with a 95-hp motor. 
This is the fifth (Sth) Ford unit that | have purchased and feel sure that it is the 
most economical truck on the market. I like the power, handling and riding 
comfort, also the Ford Engine Exchange Plan. It is a great saving in time and 
money to have a new motor installed with so little loss of time at a nominal 
price.” Robert V. George, Circleville, Ohio. 


Ga the new 1941 Ford Truck, even if you’re not ready to buy 
one right now. Arrange for an “on-the-job” test with your Ford 
dealer. Take the truck and haul your own loads on and around your own 
place. Then you’lt know exactly what Ford Truck owners are talking about 
when they mention performance and economy. Ford Motor Company, 
builders of Ford V-8 and Mercury Cars, Ford Trucks, Commercial Cars, 
Station Wagons and Transit Buses. 








FORD TRUCK FEATURES FOR 1941 
Six wheelbases, 42 body and chassis 


types ° Full-floating rear axle ¢ 
Worm-and-roller steering * Straddle- 

mounted driving pinion, ring-gear ® 
thrust plate © Big hydraulic brakes 


¢ Factory-installed two-speed rear 
axle (optional at extra cost) ® Ford 
Engine and Parts Exchange Plan to 


save time and money. 
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HERE IT IS! 


ELCGETOL 


A NON~-CAUSTIC 
DINITRO DORMANT SPRAY 



















ELGETOL is a water soluble dormant spray that kills 
both insects and diseases of fruit trees. 

ELGETOL is economical, non-corrosive, non-irritating, tf 
and easy to use. 

ELGETOL contains no oil but can be used with oil to 
control both aphid and scale at the same time. 

ELGETOL has the endorsement of leading agricultural 
colleges and experiment stations plus the highest praise 
from commercial growers who used it last year. Try it 
yourself for control of aphid, bud moth, oyster shell scale 
and as a ground spray control for scab. 


STANDARD AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS, INC. 





Box 642, Sacramento, Calif. 1301 Jefferson St., Hoboken, N. J. 
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Manufactured by TENNESSEE ‘CORPORATION 





COMING TO 
NEW YORK? 


Stop at HOTEL McALPIN 


Because it is located in ‘‘the 
center of convenience’’, 
McAlpin guests have more 
time to devote to business 
and for pleasure. 


1 block from 


LEB Penn Stati 
YOURS || Aa st=- 
sae ‘ape. State Bldg. 
FOR 10 MINUTES' WORK Sem mE: 8.80. Motor 


America’s finest electric lantern. Every Coaches stop 
fruit grower should have this handy, use- at our door. 
ful Delta POWERAY LANTERN. Six- 
volt with single big 4% inch reflector. 
Shoots 800-foot spot beam. Long battery 
life. Blue enamel finish. Folding handles. 
_ the kind hg an electric lantern you’ve NR ew ieee 

ways wanted. . 

Hurry and get yours. Send only two % Va oy - 
3-year AMERICAN Fruit Grower sub- a at 
scriptions, sold at the full price. $1 each ' - $3 SINGLE, 
(U.S.) to persons living outside your own 
home. It won’t take more than 10 minutes’ 
work among your friends. 

Pin names and addresses of subscribers, 
with your own, to this picture. Then mail 
with check or money order to 


AMERICAN 
peut! GROWER SSS 


1370 Ontario St. Cleveland, Ohio JOHN J. WOELFLE, Menager 
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A NEW SPRAY IS BORN 


(Continued from page 11) 


experience, we know that the groun 
application should be made i: an —— 
sible in the spring. Best results are obtained 
when the ground spraying is completed 
about the time that the opening buds are at 
the green-tip stage. Some burning may re- 
sult when the ground spray materials are 
applied after buds have opened and leaves 
have appeared since the chemicals have been 
purposely combined to give a strong killing 
solution. 


The ground spray applications were made . 


using spray rig pressures ranging from 400 
to 600 pounds. We used both guns and six 
to eight-nozzle brooms. The brooms proved 
superior because they gave a wider sweep 
of the spray materials. 

An idea of how the experimental work 
was conducted may be obtained from the 
following summary of the season’s tests in 
one of the orchards: 


“At Bridgeville, a block of 15-year-old 
Red Delicious trees set 10 rows by 25 rows 
was selected for the test. The owner has 
been unable to control scab for several 
seasons. A high percentage of the leaves 
on the ground contained the overwintering 
spores of the scab fungus. The sprays were 
applied by us just prior to the breaking 
of the leaves. For the most part, spores 
were not mature when ground sprays were 
applied although about five per cent dis- 
charged when examined. This experiment 
showed clearly the importance of adequate 
summer fungicide sprays if scab is not pre- 
vented in early season applications. The 
grower applied all of the regular tree sprays 


in this block. But they were poorly timed 


and poor coverage was obtained. 


“Records were taken on May 16 and 
again on August 29, a few days prior to 
harvest.” 

The record of what happened to the scab 
invasion of this orchard shows what can 
be done with a new spray and a new method 
of application and by following the regu- 
lar spraying schedule in an orchard that 
was badly infected with apple scab over a 
period of years. Even though the timing 
and coverage of the regular sprays was 
poor, the trees on land sprayed with .50 
per cent Elgetol, 600 gallons to the acre, 
showed only slightly more than two per 
cent of infected leaves on May 16. 


Perhaps an even more striking conception 
of the new ground spraying technique as 
compared with the regular sulphur sprays, 
alone, can be realized by comparing the in- 
fection whére the ground and the trees were 
both unsprayed with the infection where the 
ground spray was applied without the regu- 
lar scab tree sprays. Those trees having no 
sprays had 58 per cent of the leaves infected 
with scab on May 16 and 100 per cent of 
the fruit was scabby on August 29. Where 
ground sprays were applied without the 


regular sulphur sprays, leaf infection on ° 


May 16 had dropped to four per cent and 
the proportion of scabby fruit on August 29 
was 67 per cent. Where both the ground 
sprays and the regular scab tree sprays were 
applied, fruit infection was only 29 per cent. 

One of the conclusions we have been able 
to draw from the past season’s work is that 
ground sprays for the control of apple scab 
are highly worth while where large num- 
bers of spores overwinter in leaves on the 
floors of orchards. The overwintering 
spores are likely to be present in large num- 
bers where scab infection has been bad dur- 
ing the previous season. We have learned 
that for all practical purposes there is no 
measurable value to be received from the 
ground sprays if there is only a light infec- 
tion of the leaves from the past season's 
growth. 

Ground spraying, we found, permitted use 
of milder sulphurs than had been employed 
in the past for the tree sprays in the regular 
schedule. 
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PRUNING—WESTERN 
STYLE 


(Continued from page 9) 


judgments of certain representative grow- 
Curtis Aller writes: “In pruning, a bal- 
ance between the new wood and the old 
wood must be established in order to keep 
uniform production. A sufficient area 
must be kept in the inside and on the out- 
side of the trees to produce a maximum 
crop every year.’ 

Ralph Sundquist states: “There are no 
thumb methods. One fundamental rule is 
that a fruit tree is as old as its bearing 
wood, and by keeping plenty of young 
.wood in a tree the tree will react like a 
young tree.” 

Concerning mature trees Roy E. Smith 
writes: “Under normal conditions _the 
framework may be good or bad and little 
cau ve uune avout it. It is the lateral. 
and finer fruiting wood that command our 
attention. Good separation of laterals is 
essential for spraying, thinning, harvest- 
ing and penetration of sunlight. Strong 
uprights that start close in on leaders 
must certainly be classed as undesirable— 
there is no place for them to go and they 
will in a short time ‘rob’ the leader. The 
only reason for permitting a ‘riser’ tc 
grow is in cases where leaders have been 
allowed to be pulled so low by fruit that 
additional fruiting area is needed. 


“The amount and kind of pruning on 
the laterals depends on the amount and 
kind of wood on them. If new growth 
from two to eight inches is scattered 
through this area, together with a goodly 
number of strong fruiting buds, an ideal 
condition exists. If there is practically no 
growth and the fruit wood is weak and 
congested, then a thinning out with some 
shortening up is advisable. This thinning 
out should be done on the older, weaker 
and particularly pendant and thin wood. 
Generally, fruit borne on such weak wood 
cannot be made to respond to cultural 
treatments due to its inability to get its 
share of food. The treatment for this is 
a gradual renewal of fruit wood. 

“Fruiting spurs outlive their usefulness 
and should be renewed as circumstances 
indicate. Where growth on laterals is 
strong and upright and most of the spurs 
have shot out long growths, the balance 
has been disturbed. In such cases as little 
pruning as possible to remove some of the 
stronger upright shoots should be done. 
If the ends of the laterals hang down so 
that they shade the lower portions of the 
tree, they should be cut back to growth 
traveling in the right direction. The gen- 
eral appearance of the tree should look 
quite open on completion of pruning. 

“Not all varieties can be pruned the 
same. The Winesap and Rome are the 
most tolerant to heading back, the Rome 
even more than the Winesap. The Deli- 
cious does not tolerate such a practice at 
all. The Jonathan resents too much cut- 
ting back nearly as much as the Deli- 
cious.” 


Smith warns that “cuts in the center of 
trees’ heads come under the classification 
of ‘don’t’ because they invite decay. In 
making wounds remember that growth 
takes place nearly altogether on the outer 
side of the leaders and that it is necessary 
to have the wound in the path of the heavy 
flow of manufactured materials. Such 
wounds heal quickly and little trouble 
comes from them.” 

Taking up the subject of tall trees, 
Smith remarks: “The best practical 
method is to try and load the tops so 
heavily with fruit that they will be swung 
over from an upright position. Once the 
top of the leader is started outward an 
ideal situation is not far off, as continu- 

(Continued on page 20) 
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General Motors Trucks are “‘as easy to 
steer as an automobile!” All models, 
even the }4-ton sizes, now have Ball- 
Bearing Steering that makes driving 
effortless. This outstanding GMC de- 
velopment has been proved in millions 
of miles of service in medium and heavy 
GMC Trucks. It’s typical of GMC’s 
thoroughgoing provisions to give the 
GMC driver the easiest handling, most 
comfortable truck on the road. GMC 
Rider-Ease Cabs have generous leg 
room! The instrument panels are 
specially designed for quick visibility! 
The steering wheels and controls are 






LbeaTiock 
TS NOTA GM 


pug STEERING 





Illustration shows how rolling steel 
balls in GMC steering gears replace 
the conventional worm gear teeth 


placed in the most natural position to 
eliminate fatigue. The seats are a reve- 
lation in buoyant cushioning! 
GMCs are really comfort-built—and 
remember, a comfortable driver is 
always a safer driver. 


Our own YMAC Time Payment Plan assures you of lowest available rates 


THE TRUCK 
OF VALUE 





GMC TRUCKS 


GASOLINE — DIESEL 
ONLY GMC TRUCKS OFFER ALL THIS EXTRA VALUE 


SUPER-DUTY ENGINES with ges-saving 


VISION Instrument Panels © 


BALL-BEARING 
seperate parking lamps © TOP-SIZE factory-built Bedies 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


TURBO-TOP Pistons © RIDER-EASE CABS with QUICK- 
© SEALED-BEAM 


Headlamps with 
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Retailers everywhere report it's easier to sell 
ten pounds of apples in Bemis Lenonet Open- 
Mesh Bags than two pounds from bulk. And 
the number of individual sales shows an amaz- 
ing increase, too, because even choice fruit 
looks better in Lenonet. 

That's why growers who pack and ship in 
Lenonet get a greater share of the market 

. and top prices for apples. 

And now, these outstanding results are made 
even better by the new Bemis ‘'Sale-of-the- 
Month” plan. Already in use by important 
chains and independent grocers, this effective 
plan is creating a greater demand for Len- 
onet-bagged apples and gives you an ex- 
cellent opportunity to increase your sales. 


Send coupon below for details of this great 
apple-selling. plan now .. . as well as facts 
on how Lenonet Bags 
will simplify your pack- 
ing, save money on your 
shipping and increase 
your profits. 


MAIL 


COUPON TODAY! 






S 
a $ 
E 42% Poplar St., St. Louis, Mo. ‘ 
Without obligation, send at once: r 
t ( ) Details of ‘'Sale-of-the-month" plan. £ 
: f ) Samples, prices and full details of t 
£ ' 
£ 5 
£ s 
ES ' 
& we 


emis Lenonet Open-Mesh Apple Bags. 


Name 





Post Office 





R.F.D. State 
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PRUNING—WESTERN 
STYLE 


(Continued from page 19) 


ous loads will eventually bring the upper 
portion to a horizontal position.” 

Certain general pruning suggestions 
may be briefly presented for young and 
old trees. 

Do not head the young tree back too 
severely at time of planting. Heading to 
about 48 inches will permit three main 
scaffold branches to be adequately spaced 
12 to 14 inches apart on the trunk, with 
the lowest branch 24 inches from the 
ground and the periphery about equally 
divided (Figure 3). If the tree cannot be 
headed at the suggested height at time of 
planting, or if the main branches cannot 
all be selected any one year, the end may 
be accomplished following a succeeding 
growing season or two. 

The modified central leader is gaining 
favor. Each of the three main branches 
may have two principal secondary 
branches, the lower one 24 to 36 inches 
from the trunk and the upper one a com- 
parable distance above. 

Avoid crotches likely to split by choos- 
ing secondary branches sufficiently far 
apart, coming out at not too sharp an 
angle. Where two branches of equal size 
arise from one point, prune one more 
severely than the other if both must be 
retained, and thus overcome crotches with 
equally balanced branches. 

Preserve the symmetry of the trees. 
The main branches or sections of the trees 
should be kept properly dominant. When 
one branch grows at the expense of the 
rest of the tree, the weaker branches 
gradually become small side branches. 
To prevent this the stronger branches can 
be cut back and the weaker branches 
favored. 

While an adequately open and spread- 
ing tree is desirable, do not prune young 
trees too heavily. Retain all growth that 
is satisfactory and as long as feasible; 
do not stub back excessively. Thin out 
limbs growing too closely together. Cut 
out or suppress excessively growing 
branches that may interfere with cultiva- 
tion or destroy symmetry. 

Remove long watersprouts not required. 
If necessary to retain watersprouts give 
them a minimum of pruning. Shorten in- 
ner branches that tend to cross or. inter- 
fere, but retain where needed to provide 
fruiting wood. Small branches and fruit- 
ing twigs where feasible should be re- 
tained, adequately spaced throughout the 
length of main limbs as well as on the 
secondary branches. Such pruning should 
favor bearing at the earliest age and give 
a tree capable of carrying heavy crops 
when mature. 

To prune mature trees intelligently, it 
is important to understand the fruiting 
habits of the various species or even of 
varieties within a given species. The 
pruning of old trees should correct a 
crowded branch condition at any portion. 
Admit sunlight, promote an equitable dis- 
tribution of water, soil nutrients and 
elaborated plant food, and maintain vigor 
of lower branches. 

Moderate pruning any one year induces 
moderate subsequent growth; heavy prun- 
ing favors a rank growth, may lessen 
fruiting, and favors winter injury, es- 
pecially if practiced before low winter 
temperatures prevail. Following winter 
injury to the branches practice no pruning 
or a minimum of pruning to retain a 
maximum leaf area until it can be deter- 
mined definitely which branches have been 
killed. 

Remove dead, diseased, broken or weak 
limbs, interfering branches that shade, 
interfere or rub. Prune to obtain and 
maintain a tree size and shape that admits 
of easy spraying, thinning and harvesting. 
Pruning gives best results. when prac- 
ticed during the dormant season. 

AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 








Sevmoue Smitx 
PROFESSIONAL PRUNERS 
BONDED FOR LONG 
SERVICE 















Prune with the tools used by ex 
close, clean cutting. Both come we taeda 
ening stone and valuable Lifetime Service Bond . . . No. $28 
Long Handled Pruner features powerful, keen “dual-blade” 
cutting action. No, 124 Hand Pruner (imported style) has 
volute spring, drop forged cutting blades. No. $28 — $3.59, 
No. 124 — 8” $2.50, 9” — $3. At dealers or sent postpaid — 
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or mai 
SEYMOUR SMITH & SON, ‘Inc, 
Conn. 


612 Main St., Ookvii 
GRAFTING COMPOUND 
Asphalt Emulsion—Applied Cold 
For all types of tree grafting, wound dress- 
ing, etc. No beating mecessary. Just mix 
with water and apply cold. Adheres firmly 
to all surfaces. Does not retard the growth 
of callus. Not affected by the hottest 
weather. Easy to apply—economical to use 
on any kind of tree. Write for full infor- 

mation. 


THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY 
Industrial Products Division 
30 Reckefeller Plaza New York, N.Y, 
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Wise My-Power Pruner 


WIS S smites: 


LOPPING SHEARS 
THINNING SHEARS 
A Pruner for Every Purse and Purpose 
Write for Full Particulars 


rquty, J. Wiss & Sons Co. “Ni! 
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FRUIT GROWER’S 


Dreams Came True 


Haven’t you often wished that you had a machine to do 
your pruning? Such a machine is now ayailable. A 
Power Pruner, which does the work and you merely 

its efforts. The shear is placed at proper angle for 
a close, clean cut. The machine does the rest. 

NO TREE CLIMBING, NO LADDERS, NO EFFORT 

In this Machine Age the demand should be great and 
the labor savings enormous—For Groves, Orchards, Parks 
and Estates. Liberal discounts to dealers and distributors. 





Write. 
—e. PRUNING ACHE 
GOOD PRUNING &5 
TREE SURGERY | 2. 
SUPPLIES | Satur 








TRADEEMARK BARTLETT MFG.CO.| Wil 
COMRBYND] 300 €.cRano BLvo. 
\e DETROIT, MICH. ) 








catalogue. 








ATTENTION FRUIT GROWERS — 


We cater to fruit growing trade only and 
feature PRUNING EQUIPMENT de 


especially for FRUIT GROWERS. We have : 


picked the best items from each manufacture? 


to give you a good assortment. Write for 
folder. a 
GRAFTING WAX GRAFTING COMPOUND — 


JOHN BACON, INC., Gasport, N.Y. — 
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PROPER TOOLS for PROPER PRUNING 


Every successful fruit grower knows that pruning equipment must be kept 

-poth up-to-date and in A-1 condition if fruit trees are to be properly pruned. 
In the pictures below are shown many of the new developments in pruning 
equipment as well as materials used to keep tools in good order. 


Hand shears are excellent for small 
cuts: 1. Carborundum sharpening 
stone. 2. Hand shears—True Tem- 
per. 3. Tree scraper—Bartlett. 4. 
Grafting tool—Tiffany. 5. Hand 
shears—Seymour. Smith. 6. Pocket 
carborundum sharpening stone. 7. 
Hand shears—Disston. 8. Hand 
shears—Disston. 9. Bark scraper— 
Tiffany. 10. Hand shears—Wiss. 11. 
Hand shears—True Temper. 12. 3- 
In-One oil. 13. Hand shears—Tif- 
fany. 14. Hand shears—Seymour 
Smith. 15. Hand shears—Bartlett. | 


In this selection the orchardist will 
find double edge saws, single edge 
saws, curved saws—all types of 
equipment that the grower can use 
to make large cuts: 16. Double edge | 
saw—Disston. 17. Tuttle tooth prun- 
er—Atkins. 18. Curved hand saw— 
Bartlett. 19. Roberts Speedsaw—At- 
kins. 20. Roberts Speedsaw—Atkins. @ 
21. Folding pruner—Atkins. 22. 
Pruning saw—Seymour Smith. 23. 
Single edge pruner—Atkins. 24. Ad- 
justable blade saw—Disston. 





A varied assortment of lopping F 
shears is available for the grower ~ 
who wishes to make large cuts with 
the shear type pruner instead of the ¢ 
saw: 25. Lopping shears—Seymour 
Smith. 26. Lopping shears—True | 
Temper. 27. Pointcut pruner—H. K. 
Porter. 28. Lopping shears—Sey- 
mour Smith. 29. Lopping shears— 
True Temper. 30. Gooseneck pruner 
—-H. K. Porter. 





For tree tops that are hard to reach 
the grower will find these pole prun- 
ers will do the job easily and quick- 
ly: 31. Pole pruner saw—Disston. 
32. Berry hook—Tiffany. 33. Long ¥ 
handle Snap-Cut pruner—Seymour \ 






























Shears in 4 styles 
Prune to improve plants and trees, flower and 
fruit, contour and landscape harmony. Use 
Atkins easy-acting tools—the cutting edge that's 
kind to the tree. There is a complete line-to 
choose from. Ask your hardware dealer. 


&. C. ATINS AND COMPANY ' 
Y y 464 . Minis Bt., Indisnapeis, ind. 











“TIFFANY” 


Cut 14” limbs 
and work in nar- 














Pruners. Dealers wanted. 
Sc. R. TIFFANY, Mfr., CONKLIN, N.Y. 











@ GRAFTING SUPPLIES 
@ PRUNING TOOLS 

@ TREE COMPOUNDS 
Write for Free 96-Page Catalog 


A. M. LEONARD & SON, Piqua, Ohio 






EASY - WORKING 
> HARD 
WORKERS 


THE PORTER 
Twin-Cut No. 9 
Professional — 
acclaimed by veteran 
and novice — brings 
amazing new perform- 
ance features to one- 
hand pruning. A worthy 
team-mate to the 
Pointcut, finest of all-range 
pruners. Proper pruning and 


quick-healing cuts promote 
orchard health. Send for 









































Smith. 34. Pole pruner, lever action’ \ f ¥ 
—Bartlett. 35. Pole pruner, rope and ~ 
pulley—Bartlett. 36. Pole pruner 
head—H. K. Porter. 
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H. K. PORTER, INC. 
EVERETT, MASS., U. S.A. 


SEND CATALOG OF PORTER PRUNERS 
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OPPORTUNITY ADS 





BABY CHICKS 


DON’T BUY CHICKS FROM PEDDLERS. ORDER 
Davis chicks—save money and be protected. Write for free 
catalog. DAVIS POULTRY FARM, Route 3, Ramsey, 


Indiana. 
BEES 


BEES—GOOD SIDE LINE, PLEASURE, PROFIT. 
Send $1.00 for book ‘‘First Lessons in Beekeeping’ (new 
edition), and one year subscription. Catalog free. AMER- 
ICAN BEE JOURNAL, Box G, Hamilton, Illinois. 


FOR SALE 


430 ACRE ORCHARD ON LOOKOUT MOUNTAIN 
eighty miles north of Birmingham, Ala. 15,000 peach and 
3200. apple trees, $50,000. 213 acres near Summerville, 
Georgia, 10,600 peach trees, 2300 apple, $40,000. 430 acres 
near Adairsville, Georgia, 15,500 peach trees, $25,000. 
Each unit fully equipped and good manager. Will sell 
separately or as a whole. Orchards in first class condition. 

y produce mountain fruits that are famous for color 
and flavor. For further details write JOHN F. FUGAZZI, 
P.O. Box 175, Clearwater, Florida. 


35 ACRE APPLE ORCHARD, SIX MILES LARGEST 
city in New Mexico. Best commercial varieties. Elec- 
tricity, paved road, school. $5000. O. B. CLARKE, Box 
237. Albuquerque, New Mexico. 
2270 ACRES NEAR ALBANY, GEORGIA. 35.000 
peach trees, mostly bearing, 2000 pecans, $80,000. W''ling 
to sell half interest. For details write J. F. FUGAZZI, 
clearwater, Florida. 


HELP WANTED 


FINE FARM IN LAKE COUNTY GROWING GRAPES, 
apples, grain, with modern txcilities for jive stock anc 
poultry, offers porition to experienced farmer on sa‘ary enc 
share basis. JULIUS ROEMER, RFD 1. Madison, Ohio. 


EXPERIENCED ORCHARD MAN. MARRIED. STATE 


qualifications, salary expected in first letter. Opening 
March REGORY FRUIT FARM, Belmont, Ohio. 






































MISCELLANEOUS 


EVENTUALLY YOU'LL LIVE IN FLORIDA. KEEP 
in touch with its agricultural opportunities by subscribing 
to its leading citrus and truck magazine. 50c per year; 
2 years, $1.00. FLORIDA FARM AND GROVE, Jack- 
sonville, Florida. 


NURSERY STOCK 


FRUIT TREES, BERRY PLANTS, ORNAMENTALS. 
Complete line of fruit and nut trees; blueberry. Bovsen- 
berry, strawberty, raspberry, grape, asparagus plants; 
flowering shrubs, shade trees, and evergreens. One of 
America’s leading nurseries selling direct with 75 years’ 
production experience guarantees satisfaction. Send for 
free catalog. BOUNTIFUL RIDGE NURSERIES, Box 
F124, Princess Anne, Maryland. 


FRUIT TREES GROWN BY VIRGINIA’S LARGEST 
growers, offered at lowest prices in thirty years. The 
new improved varieties of apple and peach at common 
variety prices. Write for New Low Price List. offering a 
complete line o* fruits and ornamentals). WAYNESBORO 
NURSERIES, INC., Waynesboro, Virginia. 


WHOLESALE PRICES TO FRUIT GROWERS ON 
fruit trees and other nursery stock, THOMAS LONG & 
COMPANY, Kensington, Georgia. 




















BLIGHT RESISTING CHESTNUT TREES, APPLE 
seedlings and root grafts. VIRGINIA TREE FARMS, 
Woodlawn, Virginia. 


THIN-SHELL BLACK WALNUTS—RAPID GROWERS, 
beautiful shades; bear 2nd year. Nuts large, easily 
a Catalog free. CORSICANA NURSERY, Corsi- 
cana, Texas. 








25,000 NEW, HARDY VARIETIES PEACH AND APPLE 
=. el Catalog free. MARKHAM, Fruit Breeder, Xenia, 
nois. 





PATENTS 


National Trade Mark Company 


Washington, D. C. 
Trade Mark Specialists 








POSITION WANTED 


ORCHARD MANAGER, AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL 
graduate, ten years’ experience. seeks opening, New Eng- 
land or Eastern New York. Address Box 18, AMERICAN 
FRUIT GROWER. 1370 Ontario Street, Cleveland. Ohio. 


EXPERIENCED ORCHARDIST WISHES POSITION AS 

manager commercial orchard. Address Box 840, AMER- 

— FRUIT GROWER, 1370 Ontario Street, Cleveland, 
0. 








POULTRY 


COLORED PICTURES OF POULTRY AND COMMON 
poultry’ di ppl t valuable information which 
enables you to increase profit. Six months 10c, two years 
25c. AMERICAN POULTRY JOURNAL, 560 South 
Clark, Chicago, Illinois. 


MONEY TO BE MADE IN POULTRY THIS YEAR. 
Poultry Item tells why and how. This leading poultry 
magazine 4 months 10c. Highly illustrated. Best writers. 
Get big bargain winter issues. THE POULTRY ITEM. 
Box G, Sellersville, Pennsylvania. 


SILK HOSIERY 


BEAUTIFUL SILK HOSIERY. 5 PAIRS $1.00 (TRIAL 
25e). Three exquisite fulfashioned $1.25. DIREX. 
AF346W Broad, Savannah, Georgia. 
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FIRST AID FOR BARK 
INJURIES 


(Continued from page 10) 


by the grower when making pruning 
wounds. Stubs should be avoided as these 
provide excellent ports of entry into the 
tree for the invading pathogenes. Nor 
should pruning wounds be made unneces- 
sarily large, as happens when big cuts are 
made flush with the main branch or trunk. 

If no further attention is given the 
wound after it is shaped, it will dry out 
and check or crack. Thus pathogenes will 


‘have easy entrance deep into the vulner- 


able inside of the tree. To keep the dis- 
ease-producing organisms from entering, 
the grower must apply a wound dressing 
which will also prevent the formation of 
cracks and disinfect the wound. The 
dressing must not be injurious to the tree 
and it must be weather resistant so it will 
give protection until the wound is healed. 

A highly recommended wound dressing 
is water asphalt emulsion which is sold on 
the market by various trade names. It is 
not waterproof at the time of application, 
which simply means that it won’t crack or 
blister as a waterproof compound will 
when applied to a wet surface. It is not 
necessary to heat water asphalt emulsion 
to make it liquid. Thus it is much easier 
to make ready for application than those 
dressings which must be made fluid by 
being kept over a flame. Most important, 
it is durable and will give satisfactory 
protection over a long period. However, it 
cannot be used at freezing temperatures, 
and it has to be mixed before using. 

Oil-cut asphalt paint behaves similarly 
to water asphalt emulsion except that it 
won't freeze and doesn’t have to be mixed 
before using. According to experiments 
conducted at the Ohio Experiment Sta- 
tion, it actually increases the rate of heal- 
ing of the wound. 

Investigators believe it 
growth-stimulating substance. 

Bordeaux paste, which is a Bordeaux 
powder mixed with sufficient water so it 
will handle like a thick paint, is another 
wound dressing material rather widely 
used. Because it weathers rapidly, it 
serves only as a temporary dressing. 

Bordeaux powder and raw linseed oil is 
a more durable material. It will last about 
four years, but is injurious in some cases to 
cherry and plum trees. Also, it cannot be 
applied to fresh cuts as the oil may injure 
the exposed cambium. Besides being harm- 
ful in some cases, Bordeaux paint will not 
always prevent rot. 

Creosote is excellent as a disinfectant 
but cannot be considered a wound dress- 
ing because it penetrates into the wood 
and doesn’t cover thoroughly. 

Coal tar is convenient to handle but not 
entirely safe to use because it sometimes 
contains harmful materials. 

Orange shellac may be used only as a 
temporary dressing to keep the growing 
tissue from harm. It allows quick regen- 
eration but lasts only about a year. 

Many growers claim grafting wax gives 
good results. However, opinion is divided 
and others say it does not seal the wound 
perfectly and instead of checking decay 
seems to aggravate the wound. 

Waterglass (sodium silicate) is an old- 
timer once used at the rate of three parts 
of waterglass to one part of water. It is 
no longer recommended because better 
materials have taken its place. 

Bordeaux paste, Bordeaux powder, 
creosote, coal tar, orange shellac, graft- 
ing wax and waterglass are materials that 
once had their day and are of use now 
only for special purposes. 

When the apple tree is injured because 
its bark armour is bruised the wise fruit 
grower will patch up the wound with water 
asphalt emulsion or an oil-cut asphalt com- 
pound in order to speedily put his tree on 
the royal road to recovery. 

AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


contains a 
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CALENDAR OF COM}! 
MEETINGS and EXHIB 










Dec. 2-4—Washington State Horticultural 
Association 36th annual meeting, Yakima 
—J. C. Snyder, Sec’y, Pullman. 4 

Dec. 3—Arkansas State Horticultural go. 7 
ciety annual meeting, Bentonville. 
Thomas Rothrock, Sec’y, Springdale. 4 

Dec. 3-5—Michigan State Horticultural $o. 
ciety annual meeting, Apple Show ang ~ 
exhibits, Civic Auditorium, Grand Rap- 
ids.—H. D. Hootman, Sec’y, E. i : 

Dec. 3-5—New Jersey State Horticultural 
Society annual meeting, Haddon Haj — 
Atlantic City.—Arthur J. Farley, Sec’y, © 
New Brunswick. o 

Dec. 3-5—Virginia State Horticultural So. 
ciety annual meeting, George Washing. 
ton Hotel, Winchester.—W. S. Campfield, 
Sec’y, Staunton. 

Dec. 4-5—Kentucky State Horticultural So. 
ciety annual meeting, Paducah—Teq 
Cooper, Sec’y, Paducah. 

Dec. 4-5—Oklahoma Pecan Growers Assgo- 
ciation annual meeting and show, Okemah, 
—D. C. Mooring, Sec’y, Stillwater. 

Dec. 5-6—Kansas State Horticultural Sogj- 
ety annual meeting, Chamber of Com- 
merce Bldg., Kansas City.—George W. 
Kinkead, Sec’y, Topeka. 

Dec. 6-7—Montana Horticultural Society 
annual meeting, Polson—Geo. L. Knight, 
Sec’y, Missoula. 

Dec. 9-10—Oregon State Horticultural So- 
ciety annual meeting, Medford—oO. T. 
McWhorter, Sec’y, Corvallis. 

Dec. 10-12—Indiana Horticultural Society 
annual meeting, Indianapolis.—Monroe 
McCown, Acting Sec’y, Lafayette. 

Dec. 11-13—Peninsula Horticultural Soci- 
ety annual meeting and exhibit, Dover, 
Del.—T. F. Manns, Sec’y, Newark, Del. 

Dec. 18-20—Illinois State Horticultural So- 
ciety annual meeting, Belleville—Joe B. 
Hale, Sec’y, Kell. 

Jan. 8-9—Maryland State Horticultural So. 
ciety 43rd annual meeting, Hagerstown 
—A. F. Vierheller, Sec’y, College Park. 

Jan. 8-10—Massachusetts Fruit Growers 
Association annual meeting, Worcester.— 
Wm. R. Cole, Sec’y, Amherst. 

Jan. 13-14—Southern Illinois Horticultural 
Society annual meeting, Carbondale— — 
Cornell H. Eckert, Sec’y, Belleville. j 

Jan. 14—Vermont Horticultural Society an- 
nual meeting, in conjunction with Union 
Agricultural meetings, Jan. 14-17, Burling- 
ton—C. H. Blasberg, Sec’y, Burlington. 

Jan. 14-17—New York State Horticultural, 
Society 86th annual meeting, exhibits and 
fruit show, Rochester—Roy P. Mc- 
Pherson, Sec’y, Le Roy. 

Jan. 21-23—Maine State Pomological So- ~ 
ciety annual meeting, Armory, Lewiston | 
—E. L. White, Sec’y, Bowdoinham. 

Jan. 27-29—Ohio State Horticultural So- 
ciety annual meeting, Horticulture Bldg, © 
Ohio State University, Columbus, in com- | 
nection with Farmers’ Week—F. H. ~ 
Beach, Sec’y, Columbus. a 

Jan. 29-31—New York State Horticultural 
Society annual Eastern meeting, exhibits 
and fruit show, Kingston—Roy P. 3 
McPherson, Sec’y, Le Roy. e 

Feb. 12-13—West Virginia Horticultural 7 

Society 48th annual convention, Martins: 

burg.—C. R. Miller, Sec’y, Martinsburg. mS 
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(Continued from column 1) 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


SPECIAL! 200 YELLOW FREE BLAKEMORE © 
Dunlap plants delivered $1.00. Free beautiful 2 
Calendar Catalog: quoting sensational low prices on Bi 
berries and vineberries. WALLER BROS., Judsonlt 
Arkansas. 

MILLIONS CERTIFIED YELLOW FREE 
more strawberry plants. Write for prices. 2 
McUMBER, Greenfield, Tennessee. 
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Progressive orchardists agree that spray- 
ing with an insecticide of tested, proven 
effectiveness is protection that pays big 
dividends. 

And Dow's ZY Dormant sprays are just 
such insecticides. For they are more 
effective than any other dormant spray 
and will protect your crop against a 
greater variety of insects, including rosy 
apple aphis, early green aphis, San 
José scale, scurfy scale, European red 
mite and bud moth. They mix easily, are 
economical to use and harmless to both 
workers and equipment. 
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In the post-bloom season “MIKE” Sulfur 
protects crops without burning foliage — 
gives leaves a chance to develop more of 
the necessary food to nourish a delicious fruit. 


INSECTICIDE FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
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Successful growers throughout the 
country have depended on Dow insecti- 
cides for years. They know that these 
insecticide materials—there’s one for 
every purpose—were developed to meet 
specific needs in specific districts and 
that each one is developed scientifically 
to be as effective as possible. 


Use these proven insecticides for better 
protection. For more information write 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND MICHIGAN 
Branch Sales Offices: New York City, St. Louis, Chicago. 
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